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Good lives, steadfastly lived, are needed to regen- 
erate mankind, and bring humanity at large under 


the control of the Eternal Goodness. | 
GRACEANNA LEWIS. | 

Media. Pa., 1900. | 
————— 

THE YEAR ETERNAL. | 

Old year, upon thy highway lead us back, | 


Take down again the golden bars, 
For one glad moment let us trace the track 
Of days that gleam like distant stars. 


How thou must sigh for April’s verdant thrill 
The glory of the harvest load! 

Since now the wailing wind in grief must spill 
Her tears upon thy ended road. 


Yet grief into long-lingering joy must fade- 
In dreams still live the sheaf and vernal hour 
Fore’er must ring the music thou hast made, 


Fore’er endure the fragrance of thy flower. 


| 
| 
| 
MARSHALL PANCOAST. 
Mickleton, N. J. 
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John Wilhelm Rowntree’s life had seareely, in 
years or in service, struck high noon when he was 
called hence. In many respects he was the most re- 
courceful and cosmopolitan man in Quakerdom, 
whether measured by his intellectual equipment, his 
spiritual attainment or his moral courage. The ad- 
vance movement for every branch of the Society, on 
both sides the sea, suffered greatly by his untimely 
death. 
review.* 


But we are not writing a eulogy, but a book 

Still it is not possible in this case to sepa- 
rate the book from the man, and to review this book 
without reverting to its author would be unjust and 
inadequate to the merit of both. 

Much seriousness, and a deep and abiding concern, 
did not make him sour or unduly censorious, largely 
because of the saving grace of humor which he pos- 
sessed, and which bubbled up to the delight of his 
hearers in his public deliverances. There are evi- 
dences of this humor stowed away in the memory of 
those American Friends who shared his fellowship 
and his love of a good joke. His father, in connec- 
tion with Arthur Sherwell, wrote the book, “ The 
Temperance Problem and Social Reform,” and his 
brother is the author of a scientific treatise on crime. 
John Wilhelm said that there was a time when he 
passed current in England on his merits, but latterly | 
he was known simply as the “son of drink and the | 
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brother of poverty.” In his historical Quaker essays 
he was not slow in recognizing the humorous and the 
ludicrous in some of the incidents and experiences ot 
the Friends who laid the foundations of the Friendly 
system. The humor, however, is only an incident of 
the Rowntree papers. They contain strong meat, and 
are full of matter that cannot fail to make many a 
Friend tremble at the indifference with which too 
many of us have treated our responsibility as mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. He 


rs Religious 


‘ was entirely absorbed in the conviction that Quaker- 


ism contained the elements which would enable it to 
meet a great spiritual need on the part of the world’s 
busy people, if the Society’s torch bearers would only 
let their light shine. His feeling regarding the So- 
ciety’s possibilities he condensed in the following sen- 
tence: ‘The more I read and understand George 
Fox, the more I feel that so far from our work being 
done, it is vet to do.” Ina letter to a friend he thus 
expressed the practical conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter: “I don’t why, if a more earnest spirit is 
stirred up among our younger members, we 
should not fill the largest halls in a town, and I do 
believe ideal Quakerism is the religion for all who are 
drifting from orthodox non-conformity.”’ 

But it was neither a traditional nor a theoretical 
Quakerism with which he was concerned. On the 
other hand, he pleaded for an applied Quakerism 
which would answer the doubts through which he 
had struggled, and which would so deal with present 
perplexing problems as to assist in their solution. 
The South African war, his editor says, was “ a per- 
petual pain to him,” and in a personal letter regard- 
ing this subject, we find one of his strongest critical 
utterances. We quote the whole paragraph: 

“The Society of Friends has been lamentably 
weak upon this wretched war. I have been appalled 
at the falling away among our young people espe- 
cially. 
people. 


see 


I feel for the proper instruction of our own 
Each generation has to recapture for itself 
its spiritual heritage, and we need to seize upon the 
opportunity this war gives us for the restatement of 
our principles which will appeal to a new generation. 
[t is quite a mistake to assume that our young people 
will grow up right on the war question, unless we 
take the proper steps to inculeate our principles.” 

This criticism is not without practical application 
on this side of the Atlantic. When we were conquer- 
ing territory and appropriating canal zones, it is to be 
feared that our people were not making the best use 
of their opportunity. It would seem that instead of 
educating our members within and the world without 
regarding our principles, we were more or less em- 
ployed in self-stultifieation. 

John Wilhelm Rowntree’s three lectures on “ The 





~) 


the most comprehensive, discriminating and critical 
presentations of Quaker beginnings with which we 
are familiar, while the two lectures on “ The Basis of 
the Quaker Faith ” are aiike luminous in the treat- 
ment of Friendly essentials. The topics are treated, 
not apologetically, but openly, and with an entire ab- 
sence of assumption that the Friendly movement and 
its promoters were perfect. What may be called the 
“era of repression ” which worked havoc with the 
Society both in England and America, and the errors 
which characterize the period, receive intelligent and 
critical treatment. When the letter of the discipline 
became the test of fellowship the Society simply fol- 
lowed the fashion of the sects by trying to set up é 
standard of arbitrary authority, an inexcusable error 
for a religious body based on spiritual freedom and 
tellowship. The disownment movement had no apolo- 
gist in John Wilhelm Rowntree. 

The basis of the Quaker faith is declared in a sin- 
gle paragraph to be, “ This hidden life, this inward 
vision, this immediate and intimate union 
the soul and God—this, as revealed in Jesus Christ, 
is the basis of the Quaker faith.” The real basis, 
therefore, is not external and dogmatic, but a matter 
of internal experience. 


between 


It does not depend upon the 
acceptance or rejection of any rite or ritual. In 1658 
Humphrey Wooldrig baptized a Quaker convert. 
Wooldrig wrote George Fox a frank letter regarding 
the whole matter, saying that he performed the rite 
for “the satisfaction and comfort of the convert.” 
‘Fox refused to condemn him. He denied the neces- 
sity of the outward rite, but declined to limit the fel- 
lowship by a uniform outward gbservance.” Had 
this broad basis of fellowship been always maintained, 
and had no attempt been made by a class of “ weighty 
Friends ” to make an arbitrary test of speculative 
doctrinal fellowship, there would have been no sepa- 
ration in this country in 1827 and 1828. 

Space does not permit an extended review of all 
the sermons and essays in the volume before us. 
Some of them are particularly devoted to the ex- 
pounding of what may be called doctrine. The ser- 
mon, “ To Rise Again,” is on of the doctrinal por- 
tions of the book. ‘‘ God in Christ ” is another. In 
these he takes the view that the incarnation came not 
as a means of letting God know men, but as a per- 
sonal and concrete way of letting men understand 
God. He takes the position that “‘ The witness for 
Christ does not rest solely, nor in one sense even pri- 
marily, upon the Gospels.” The whole witness de- 
pends upon internal evidence in the individual soul, 
und by the effect Christ has produced through the 
ages, and is producing now, on the thought and con- 
duct of me In 
all of these doctrinal matters Rowntree was hampered 
all are for a thoroughly satisfactory nomen- 

Using the language of the old theologian 
the new theologian is forced to admit too much; em- 
ploying the vernacular of rationalism he misrep- 
resents himself and sueceeds in being misunderstood. 
Whether the writer of these essays was conscious of 
this limitation the reader is pretty sure to be. For 


n and the evolution of human society. 
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instance, he says that multitudes of men, of varying 
theological beliefs, “ have found as a living experi- 
ence that Jesus Christ is their Saviour.” Manifestly 
John Wilhelm Rowntree did not mean in the 
extreme evangelical sense that Jesus saves men and 
women in the next world from the result of sin com- 
mitted in the flesh. We fancy that getting into the 
spirit of the author we understand exactly what he 
means, but we do not feel at all certain that the gen- 
eral reader will get the correct interpretation of some 
of the statements. It is not easy for any of us to 
express our deep individual experiences in terms that 
shall be entirely intelligible to all men and women. 

There is a most suggestive and valuable paper on 
“The Problem of a Free Ministry,” which is a sort 
of a classic for all our people who feel moved to vocal 
utterance in our meetings for worship. The hints 
given are wise and practical, and would tend to make 
our ministry forceful, if adopted by those who have 
the ** gift.” 

As a matter of course there is much space given 
in the book to the philanthropies to the sociological 
work which our people have done to some extent and 

to expand. But as a matter of 
these topics demand treatment in 
a separate article, with more copious extracts than 
can here be allowed. 

We do not think it is too much to say that “ The 
Essavs and Addresses’ of John Wilhelm Rowntree 
make the most readable and informing book treating 
Friendly ideas and ideals that has been published in 
many vears. Its perusal could not fail to increase 
respect for the Society, and especially to increase in- 


which they ought 


fact the essavs on 


terest in its possibilities and consecration in that ser- 
vice which, if properly carried forward, would make 
the future years of the Society its greatest years, and 
place the golden age of Quakerism before us and not 
behind us. Henry W. Wirscr. 

EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 

KEEPING, 
[A paper by Sarah Holmes, mother of Jesse H. Holmes, of 


Swarthmore, read before a local club, at her home, Kearney, 
Neb.] 


HOUSE- 


At the request of my friends, I have consented to 
present a short paper giving gome personal memories 
of the past century’s evolution in housekeeping. 

Searcely more than a quarter of a century had 
passed since the close of the seven years of devasta- 
ting war of the Revolution. This had left the new 
Republic almost in a state of collapse, and it had only 
partially recovered when another contest followed, 
known to us as the war of 1812. The currency was 
left in a deplorable condition, the treasury of the gov- 
ernment well nigh empty, so that there was nothing 
with which to develop the resources of the country. 
Added to this, the constant uncertainty with regard 
to the movements of the Indians made it necessary to 
keep a constant armed guard on the Western frontier. 

Let me, then, take you back with me seventy-five 
years to a‘new country, a new State, covered with a 
dense and seemingly limitless forest, and if I should 
describe to you my own home and neighborhood it 
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will not be far out of the way for a picture or outline 
of the homes and surroundings of a large proportion 
of the early settlers of the Middle States during the 
period of which I shall speak. This will be about the 
middle of the first half of the nineteenth century, the 
place the new settlement of Eastern Ohio, near the 
southern limit of what is known as the Western Re- 
serve. 

There was in the early days but one continuous 
road across the Alleghenies, built by the government 
and called the Pennsylvania and Ohio Turnpike. As 
that part of Ohio was largely settled from Pennsylva- 
nia this was almost the only inlet to points away from 
the water courses. 

It was along this vike, with a rough, heavy-covered 
wagon, containing their few belongings and their 
wives and children, that these pioneers started on 
their long and wearisome journey, hoping to find for 
themselves and their descendants a new and better 
heritage. 

The first after arriving at the selected 
point was to prepare a shelter—a home in the wilder- 
ness. When a new family arrived in the neighbor- 
hood those who were already settled near by usually 


41 } 
thought 


came together, the men with axes on shoulders, ready 
to offer help and advice. Suitable trees were soon 
selected for the house, the ring of the axe was heard 
in various directions, and the trees were soon brought 
to the ground. When after a few days enough logs 
were prepared the whole neighborhood would be in- 
vited to the “ raising,” and the house was soon ready. 

Some were able to have board floors, but many of 
the cabins had onlv ground floors. A large fireplace 
and hearth was built in one end—the latter of flat 
stones. The flue was built of split sticks, thickly plas- 
tered with mortar. .A crane was inserted in one side 
of the fireplace, on which to hang pots and kettles. 
This completed the preparations for heating and 
cooking. Those were fortunate who had a few boards 
for a door and a couple of small windows for light. 
So scarce and expensive was glass that many of the 
windows had to be filled with oiled paper. 
were put together with hard wood pins. Let me make 
a summary of what was deemed necessary prepara- 
tion for marriage and housekeeping. Forty to eighty 
acres of land, the log house before referred to, con- 
sisting of one large room divided into living and bed- 
rooms by curtains. In the living room was the fire- 
place. Added to these a large iron kettle or two, bak- 
ing kettles, skillets, griddles for buckwheat cakes. 
The dishes were coarse queensware and pewter, with 
a few choice china heirlooms brought from the old 
country and carefully preserved. In the early part 
of the century cooking stoves were unknown, and 
when they did appear were very different from the 
ranges that have since been brought to the relief of 
the housekeeper. 

As I have mentioned before, the forests were very 
dense, and only a dim footpath led from one improve- 


The dor rs 


ment to another, so that trees had to be blazed or’ 


marked to prevent us from losing our way. 
journeys were usually made on horseback. 
In clearing, care was taken to preserve groves of 


Longer 
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sugar maples. To these we were indebted for the 
principal part of our sweets for many years. These 
groves were spoken of as the * sugar bush.” 

Almost every farmer had a smal! flock of sheep and 


of the wool from tliese (which we 


ives manu- 
factured) our winter clothing was made for the en- 
} 
i 


ours 
tire family; also spreads and blankets, ete. We spun 
the yarn and knit our own stockings, the children of 
the family being taught to knit at a very early age, 
otten having what New England people eall a stint 
given us after supper before we went to bed. 


ter, when the 


In win- 
would some- 
times run races by counting stitches, in order to make 
the time pass otf pleasantly. 
clothing flax was utilized. 


evenings were long, we 


weather 
Beginning with the seed 
it was carried through all the varied processes that 


For warm 


flax requires to manufacture it 


into clothing and 
house linen. 


Cotton was also manufactured to some 
extent, but in this there was the competition between 
free and slave labor to contend with, and besides, the 
Ohio climate was not adapted to the raising of cotton. 
As I have already said, there was at that time a great 
deficiency in the currency for trading purposes. A 
great part of it had to be dons by exchang' Ss of the 
produets of the country. The farmer carried his 
wheat and corn to mill, where the miller first took out 
a certain amount ealled toll, before grinding it, and 
in like manner the lumberman took a share of the 
lumber made from the logs the farmers 
brought to the saw mills. I well remember that when 
the long-wished-for time that I was to 


have the privilege of going away from home to a more 


which 
had come 


advanced school, and to have a peep at the world out- 
side, my father gave me and my sisters, who were to 
go with me, a load of wheat with which to make the 
necessary additions to our toilets. 

To return to the household industries—all the 
spinning, weaving, knitting and sewing were added 
to the present occupations of the housekeeper, and all 
this was done with the rudest of machinery. There 
were in these early days no cotton gins, no spinning 
jimmies or sewing machines, and the knitting was all 
done by hand. It is almost impossible for the house- 
keeper of the present day to realize what had then 
to be contended with in keeping up the home. No 
such thing as matches were then known, and “ keep- 
ing fire ”’ If we 
were unfortunate enough to allow the fire to go out 


was one of the important cares. 


two courses were open to us, either to go to the near- 
est neighbors, which might be a mile or more away, 
for a fire brand, or to set fire to tinder by striking 
Hint and steel together: ] 
years old before matches came into use. 


fourteen 
For lights 
we depended on tallow candles, which were also made 
in the home. Sometimes lard was used in a little iron 
lamp with a spout at one side for the wick and a han- 
dle at the other by which it was hung on the wall. 
In the very early days all the cooking was done in 
the fireplace. Iron and copper utensils were used. 
For baking light bread a round, straight kettle, with 
three short legs and an iron lid, was in com 
Such a kettle was also used for roasting 1 
such as was hung in front of the fire to r> 


1? 
was twelve or 


mm use, 
t except 


When 
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the bread 
bright coals under, 
which time to time a few 
added. Later on the outdoor 
into use, and in these a 
could be baked or roasted. 
the oven was heated and a 
For example, we would put in eight or ten loaves of 
br¢ ad, a dozen pies, a large 
crock of apples and a rice pudding 
closed and it was 
over 


was light the loaf was placed with a few 
heated lid, to 


were 


aes covert d with the 


from fresh coals 


brick or stone oven 
ot food 


As often as was necessary 


came lmost any variety 


general baking was done. 


a cake, roast of meat, a 
: then the door was 
to watch 
them as they 


were 


necessary for some one 
treasures and remove 
properly cooked. All our 
and cured on the farm. 
The laundry work was mostly done 
under the shade of or under 


soap-making was also done. 


these were 


meats raised, killed 
out of doors, 
where the 
This was among the first 
chemical experiments with which I became acquaint- 
ed, and this was the way in which it was done. The 
from the winter fires and in the 
spring put into a hopper to leach; waterwas poured on 
until the lye was drained out. This was heated and a 
sufficient quantity of fat put in, then left to boil for 
atime. When it began to foam we knew the desired 
combination had taken place and the soap was made. 

During our early 
instructor, as the teachers in the 
of a poor order. And there was seldom more 
five or six months of school in the year. 


| ’ 
trees, a shed, 


ashes was saved 


was our best 
schools were often 
than 
Our mother 
had a fine voice and was an uncommonly good reader, 
and we older children 
The scarcity ot 
what we 


years our mother 


very soon learned to read. 
was a great drawback, and 
had were not well adapted to our mental 
The first lesson that I learned to read was in 
the United States Primer: “ My son, do no ill. Go 
not in the way of bad men, for bad men go to the pit. 
Woe is to be on all who do ill.” 

It was — I had any idea of what 
meant by the “nit,” though I thought it was 
omething fearful. Among my mother’s school books 
were translations of Homer’s “ Iliad” and of Virgil, 
which I read but did not understand. The history 
of the “ Fall of Troy ” wonderful interest 
but the Book of Martyrs, illustrated, was a 
thing of horror, which often kept me awake at night. 

The Fall of Jerusalem was not much better, but I 
fairly reveled in the Bible stories, and learned many 
of them by heart, especially about Abraham and his 
family, the exodus of the children of Israel from 
Kgypt, the prophet Elijah, and the children that 
hooted him and_ their punishment. It 
seemed strange to me that so great and good a man 
could be so unforgiving. I remember we had a small 
history of King John of England. It was printed old 
style, with long letter s’s, and the author closed the 
narrative by saving: 

“And Johnny thought himself 
a muckle wise man, howbeit he 
pedant.” 


be TI ks 


needs, 


years before 
was 


was ot 
ro me, 


summary 


a bonny King and 
was a fool and a 


I mention these things to show how limited the op- 
portunities were in 
view of the 


all directions. In making a re- 
very inconvenient methods emploved in 


the various household duties, the entire lack of ma- 
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chinery, or helps of any sort at the period of which I 
write, it will not be difficult at a glance the 
erowth that has taken in all the departments 
of housekeeping early days of the nine- 
teenth century. 


to see 
place 
since the 


THE BOY’S PART IN LIFE’S 


to weleome 


PROBLEM. 

It is always a pleasure a new worker 
into the reform ranks. This is particularly true 
when the attainments and position of the worker are 
such as to especially him to exercise a wide and 
wholesome influence. 

Such a one is Dr. Robert N. Willson, Instructor 

Medicine and University Physician in the Univer- 
sity of Pennslyvania, who has published a small 
book* entitled “The American Boy and the Social 
Evil.” It consists of four lectures delivered by the 
author to young men, and as stated by the author in 
his preface, is published in the hope that its contents 
may assist in the preservation of the home circle by 
influencing the boy and young man to pure living 
through proper knowledge of manhood’s powers and 
their preservation. Dr. Willson, during several 
years’ work among voung men, especially with those 
attending college, has felt the need of a simple, yet 
scientifically accurate, presentation of moral princi- 
ples in such form that it might be placed with advan- 
tage in the hands of the American boy. 

In this object the author has succeeded well, and 
his book presents the medical side of the purity ques- 
tion from the viewpoint of the modern, conscien- 
tious physician. 

The first lecture on “ The Nobility of Boyhood: 
the Boy’s Part in Life’s Problem,” is admirable, and 
should be published separately and put into the hands 
of every father and mother and teacher to use in the 
instruction of their bays and girls. 

The second lecture on “ Clean Living: a Probiem 
of School and College Days,” contains a large amount 
of medical information as to the results of an im- 
moral life, which is necessary knowledge for young 
men of the present day, if they are to be kept from 
the evil of the world, and preserved to be worthy 
fathers of families. The author says: “ Let me say to 
you as a physician voicing the consensus of medical 
opinion, that there has never existed a man who could 
not live a healthy, active [continent] existence 
throughout his whole life.” The opposite view, he 
says, is common among college students. “ Let me 
characterize this idea as a curse that has done more 
harm in the home-world than any other influence, and 
one which, together with ignorance of the inevitable 
results in the way of infection, has made it unsafe for 
men and women to drink out of a neighbor’s glass. 
If a boy has a wise father, who remembers his own 
temptations and takes a judicious and the only fair 
way of strengthening his son against them by open- 
ing his eyes to the danger of transgressing Nature’s 
laws, he is well equippe “d for growth into noble and 


* “The American ; from a physi- 


Boy and the Social Evil ” 
cian’s standpoint. By Robert N. Willson, M.D.; Instructor in 
Medicive and University Physician, University of Pennsylva- 
nia. The John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 
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healthy manhood. 
a father!” 

The third and fourth leetures were delivered to 
the students of Union Theological Seminary last 
spring, and while intended, in the first instance, for 
young men about to enter the ministry, have much 
in them that every citizen should have brought to his 
attention. 

Dr. Willson makes an earnest plea against divorce, 


Would that every boy had such 


speaking both as a physician and moralist, saying, 
“Tf it be known in advance that no clergyman could 
be found on God’s earth who would sanction the di- 
vorce by assisting the man or woman who has once 
violated the marriage vow to mock the Supreme 
Judge by a resumption of the same vow with another 
husband or wife, at least one form of the leprosy of 
the twentieth century must die of inanition.” 

Speaking of the education of the young the author 
says, “ The boy, I thoroughly believe, should be the 
object of your main attack, or shall I say of your 
most persevering, fearless, affectionate education. If 
you err at all it will be in telling him too little. If 
you tell him more than he need know you will be sur- 
prised at the manliness with which he will handle his 
individual problem, unless you have armed him too 
late. The difficulty is when to open his eyes. I be- 
lieve your duty as clergymen, and ours as medical 
men, is to awaken the fathers and mothers, and to 
urge them, especially the former, to a realization of 
their duty in preventing evil to their children. Com- 
pared with the mother, the average father is a moral 
coward.” 

Dr. Willson asks, ‘‘ Is there indeed ground for the 
hope that our children’s children will see the day in 
which marriage shall become an altogether sacred in- 
stitution, and a day in which men and women, as well 
as boys and girls, shall set a watch upon their towers 
to guard and keep them pure? 

“ To this question I answer affirmatively without 
reserve. Vice is a disease-habit. It can be uprooted, 
trunk and branch, vears hence if the starvation pro- 
cess be begun now. Only that which is nourished can 
live. Prevention implies the ethical training of 
American mothers and fathers, and, through them of 
the present and of the coming American infancy. 
Only the thoughtless and the hopeless dare conclude 
that immorality can find justification and permanence 
in the eternal plan. Somehow and somewhere you 
and I will be held strictly accountable not only for all 
the wrong we have done, but for all we have failed to 
prevent, our accountability being measured by the 
breadth of our vision and by the talent in our keep- 
ing. The Chureh itself is full of slothfulness, insin- 
eerity and covered sin. The public standard of 
morals, when all the returns are in, is low. 

“The demand for the disapp arance of 
scourge has neither become active er ¢ 


this 
neral, and 
will not until there is a deeper inte!ligenee and awak- 
ening. But from behind all the discouragement of 
the task, and beneath 1 


ness of 


end throughout all the wom 

‘the struggle that is before vou and me, if we 
»in the battle for the preservation of the home 
circle and a clean America, beams forth with a bril 


engage 





lianecy and a certainty that are as constantly and 
newly refreshing as the promise is old, the legend, 
“*He that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber 


nor sleep. 
Baltimore, Md, 


O. Epwarp JANNEY. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL POSTULATE OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 
[From an editorial in the British Friend.) 

The most important ‘vork for those in the Society 
of Friends to-day, who have time and ability for 
thought and study, appears to us to be to recover 
with a clear understanding and strong conviction this 
thought of the Light Within (without which, most 
certainly, the Society of Friends would never have 
come into existence), to set it forth in the language 
of to-day, and to free it from the ambiguities and 
dangers in which it was left by Barclay and Pening- 
ton and others of the early Friends. We feel our 
own want of competence for this task; but we earn- 
estly desire to do our best, and shall welcome the 
assistance of our readers. Controversy must not be 
shirked, for the sake of peace, when it is necessary 
to elucidate the truth. But let it be conducted in a 
spirit of broad charity, and kindly consideration for 
those who differ. 

We shall spare no pains, in the months that fol- 
low, to set before our readers the best that we can on 
this important subject. We shall endeavor to show 
that the “ Light Within ” is no doctrine among other 
doctrines, but is the fundamental postulate of Chris- 
tianity, and indeed of all real religion and all genu- 
ine search for truth; that at the root of all outward 
authority, of whatever kind, there lies an inward 
authority; that it is because men are sharers in the 
divine nature that mankind is a brotherhood; that 
the one hope of effectual preaching, the deepest con- 
dition of suecess in all home foreign mission 
work, is that there is in every man that divine 
“seed” which can respond to the message and be 
ealled forth by it into active growth. 


and 


LUNDY’S BIRTHPLACE. 

II. —-RANDOLPH MEETING. 

Leaving the old meeting house grounds of Hard- 
wick we wended our way to Allamuchy station, pass- 
ing on the road a part of a 6,000-acre tract owned by 
a New York millionaire, and which includes some of 
the land one 
well as a 


owned by Friends of this section, as 
portion of the adjacent mountain. 
Half of this park is enclosed and stocked with elk 


large 


and deer, as well as ph asants, which afford sport, 
such as it is, for the owner and his friends in the hunt- 
There are 
which 


ing season. colonies of beaver 
and build dams and 
The 
ioded eattle, whieh, 
quietly grazing the meadows, add to the pastoral fea- 


| orde rs, 


in its 
| ouscs 


stocked with bl 


as thev did before the white man eame. 


park farms ar 


tures of the region enelosed by t! 


Allamuehv The 


and going five miles to 


; Kittatinny and 
awaited train eame at 
Andover, we 
cars to the Lackawanna Railroad, and after 


mountains. 
changed 
nightfall 


last, 
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got to Dover. pretty town on the Rockaway 
River, in Morris County, where the stream is crossed 
by the Morris Canal, which Phillips 
burg to Ne sin made by the dam- 


extends from 
There is a b: 


wark. 
ming of the Rockaway, which, with its overflow, 

the Our route 
here was over a country of lakes and ponds, of which 
Lake Heptacong is the principal, 
feeder of the canal and a great summer resort. 
bodies of water in their settings of mountain and 
meadow add pleasure and interest to the journey, 


somewhat marred from the fact that they are nearly 


forms a pleasing feature of town. 


being the main 


hese 





RANDOLPH 


Interior as it is to-day. 


all under corporation control, the Morris Canal Com- 
pany having gained possession of them from time to 
yme, ostensibly for feeders of their system. The | 
fompany is now making efforts to give up its trans- 
portation business, which, from the half-dozen boats 
daily passing over its line, does not pay, and dispose 
of the water for power and city use ; 
Our object in coming to Dover was to visit Ran- 
dolph Friends’ meeting house, long since closed, a 
half to the 


mile and a south. 


Our way thence lay 
over a range of hills overlooking the town, t} 


higher 
of residences, and wooded with 


1e 
ones being the sites 
trees whose variegated, frost-tintcd foliage added 
beauty to the general scenery, and mounting the 


ridge, fine vistas of mountain and valley were spread 
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[First month 6, 


We at | neth came to the residence of 
James W. Brotherton, who, with his sister, Rachel B. 
Vail, form the last resident members of Randolph 
meeting. 


before us. 


James kindly offered to take us to that now 
deserted place of worship, where we went after the 
dinner we were hospitably invited to, and where we 
found two Californians, a man and wife, on a visit 
to their former homes in north Jersey, and who from 
mutual acquaintanceship made our too limited stay 
pleasant. The several Friends living around 
here cause frequent visits of their descendants to 


once 


their former homes and from very distant places. 


HOUSE, 


gallery on the women’s side of the partition. 


Expecting 


to find an antiquated building and a 
briar-grown, 


unfenced graveyard, the premises we 
were coming on did not make a sentimental appeal, 
for the meeting house showed a modern-looking 
frame building, newly painted, with a neat iron rail- 
ing in front, while on two sides of the ground was a 
recently rebuilt stone wall, durably capped, and in- 
side the enclosure were marble and granite tomb- 
stones well set, though with rather undue prominence 
for a Friends’ graveyard. But the inside of the meet- 
ing house was a revelation to one curious of ancient 
architecture in its line, and suggestive of primitive 
ways of worship and of sacrifices to its accomplish- 
ment, as we ll as a source if speculation to those in- 
terested in the claim that the Society of Friends was 
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the first to recognize the mutual rights of the sexes 
in meeting affairs, in view of the inequalities shown 
in the arrangements of the men’s and women’s ends 
of the building. The interior is 24 by 25 feet, the 
men’s part occupying the greater portion, with its 
usual gallery, while on the other side of the partition 
the seats are all on a level, perhaps the only example 
of the kind. So despite George Fox’s promulgation 
of equal rights of the sexes in meeting affairs, the 
women of Randolph were placed on a lower plane 
than the men in the ways of worship and in the trans- 
action of business. Everything is of the simplest and 
rudest construction in the inside fittings. What are 
known as the shutters consist of two battened, hori- 
zontal doors, ten feet long and three feet high, each 
side of the middle doorway, and held in place with 
wooden buttons, while, hanging from the overhead 
cross-beam are corresponding traps which swing down 
to meet the lower division. Between is a rude door 
with wooden latch and the conventional latch-string 
of our ancestral log houses hanging from it. The 
placing of these after the religious sessions would 
have caused confusion, but the good Friends took 
this as a part of the exercises. In cold weather the 
partition would remain and men and women worship 
together in greater comfort, for the heating arrange- 
ments were very primitive from the start. Under- 
neath the floor at the east end was an excavation two 
feet deep and four by eight in area, in which were set 
stones on end, and on these we were told was once a 
flag stone, under which a fire from chareoal burned 
in winter weather. This was during the ten years 
after the meeting house was built; after this an iron 
furnace was introduced, made at the Hibernia foun- 
dry, five miles north of Dover, in which long sticks of 
wood could be burned. In 1845 a more modern stove 
was installed, and in its covering of rust is there still. 
The seats are of the usual pattern; some without 
backs. 

The building is of two stories, with the usual open- 
ing in the upper floor, although only over the part 
occupied by the men. This is but about twelve feet 
square, allowing those above scant means of seeing 
below. At first, in their hardihood or dislike to seem 
effeminate, as was the way of our forefathers, 
whether Puritan or Friend, the worshipers did not 
have this floored over, but sat in the cold, with win- 
try airs circulating from the floor to the joists be- 
tween the shingles. There coming a time when this 
could not be borne, this space was boarded over, but 
the structure of the second floor was so low that a 
curb had to be placed around the opening on which 
could rest a floor that would be out of the way of the 
heads of the gallery Friends. To meet this obstruc- 
tion to the view the seats in the second story were 
placed on slanting boards set on edge, with foot- 
boards in front, and notched to make them level. For 
all this there was small chanee to see anything going 
on below. Everything is of the primitive mode of 
construction of one hundred and fifty years ago, but 
the timbers were smoothly hewn, from rafters to 
posts and girders. Instead of spikes, wooden pins 
were used to fasten down the planks of the floor. On 
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account of these being necessarily harder their heads 
are less worn than their surroundings, and are promi- 
nent. There are few buildings in being which show 
such peculiarities. Of course the nails were made 
by the local blacksmith. The clerk’s table left is a 
plank eighteen by thirty inches, in which are inserted 
rough, unstayed. logs. The mate to it some vandal 
has carried away. In fact, until the building was re- 
paired and locked up its movable contents were at 
the mercy of the neighbors, who, at times of funer- 
als, bore away benches, which they sometimes forgot 
to return, while wandering reporters thought nothing 
of breaking in to make sketches of the quaint interior, 
and then writing them up with misleading statements 
in the newspapers they represented. One of these 
speaks of the “ choir loft,” and afterwards places the 
singers on the seat below the elders, and the slaves of 
those worshiping below occupying the second floor. 

To illustrate the peculiar features of Randolph 
meeting house a photograph was taken of the interior, 
which has been utilized to illustrate this article. The 
opening in the upper floor, now covered, and around 
which is the mentioned curb, was beyond the beam 
shown, and extended to the left of the partition. To 
get sufficient light the hanging traps required re- 
moval, as well as the quaint middle door. The high 
seat, with the three steps leading to it, suggests a com- 
promise between the pulpit of the “ steeple-house ” 
and the more extended gallery in general use in 
Friends’ meeting houses. The men’s door was front- 
ing the gallery, while the women came through the 
doorway shown in the right of the picture. The ab- 
sence of high seats in the women’s part, and their 
benches facing toward the men’s gallery, are seen, 
and inquiry shows that this was the regular position. 
The benches shown in the men’s end, at right angles 
with the gallery, are misplaced, and look as if the last 
meeting at Randolph was on a cold day when the few 
worshipers wished to face the stove. To the anti- 
quarian, as well as to Friends interested in the pecu- 
liar arrangements noted, the sight of the interior of 
this so long-unused meeting house, as the seldom- 
opened door let the light in on the darkness, was im- 
pressive. 

(To be eoneluded.) 








“ When I think of all the work we are doing, as a 
people, to care for the sufferers of the drinking habit, 
it reminds me of a little story my old friend, Dr. 
Banks, used to tell. It was of an Irish girl who was 
employed in scrubbing when her mistress entered the 
room. She had left the faucet of the water pipe open 
and the water was steadily flowing in and covering 
the floor. Bridget was busy scrubbing. ‘ Why don’t 
you shut off the water?’ exclaimed the lady, as she 
promptly turned the faucet. ‘ An’ shure, miss, its 
meself that’s so busy I haven’t had time, the water 
kapes me mopping so fast.’ 


“ Like the servant girl, we have been so busy mop- 
ping away at the results of the traffie we have not, 
as a nation, taken the time to arise and put a stop to 
the cause of it all—the legalized saloon.” 
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not later than Third-day morning. 
Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 


Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


HELPING THE POOR. 


A rew weeks prior to the holidays witnesses each 
vear in all of our large cities a very visible spasmodic 
effort to aid and cheer the half *’ whose lot 
is poverty and privation. Men and women in fan- 
tastic garb stand on corners displaying banners ask- 
ing for aid in giving Christmas dinners, and as the 
appeal grows strenuous, children who ought to be in 
recruited to the ranks of the mendicants. 
At the anniversary of the season of good-will to men, 
all mankind seems to hold the purse strings a little 
more loosely than its wont, and the kindly human im- 
pulse to give pleasure, induces a shower of small coins 
to fall into the omnipresent collection boxes. Christ- 
mas week witnesses munificent Christmas dinners to 
such of the ill-fed populace as are able to gain admis- 
sion to these feasts supplied to a limited number. 

The desire to help our less fortunate brothers is 
one which we always need to foster in the human 
race; the sympathetic impulse which moves men to 
give pleasure to others is God-given; the voluntary 
sharing of our material possessions is one of the 
ripened fruits of the spirit of p yhilanthropy. But the 
manifestation of God-given impulses needs the wise 
control of human reason with which we have been 
endowed for our When the charitable 
spirit of helpfulness is satisfied with dropping a few 


‘ other 


school are 


guidance. 


nickels into an extended collection box pathetically 


labeled, we substitute a pseudo-charity for the real 
ill-fed, destitute 


feast luxuriously for one meal, 


thing needed. The thousands who 
sink back unthought 


These 


sepa- 


of for another vear to their lives of penury. 

annual collections are made at the expense of 
rating from the possibility of productive labor a large 
number of able-bodied A small 
of the city’s poor are supplied with one 
day they are as 


men and women. 
proportion 


meal. The 


again, 


next hungry as ever 
Due weight must be given to the contribution 
of pleasant retrospect which it has added to the par- 
takers, but even then have w 
The impulse of 
satisfied b 
but the demands of 
met in that wav. We need for the 
sional and spasmodie effort, a permanent and efficient 
bond of helpfulness between the poor and degraded 
and the opulent and benevolent. We are all liable 
to be subject to transient dependence upon others for 


helped wisely 4 


sympathetic feeling mav be easily 
a contribution box, 


brotherhood eannot be 


v dropping a dime into 


human 


to substitute » ocea- 


material needs. Even in the lowest level of society 
we have a right to expect that such dependence shall 
not be continuous. To realize this expectation means 
that the vital expression of human brotherhood must 
come through the application of remedies which shall 
make those who receive aid less dependent upon it 
next year. If we ean change the conditions in a sin- 
gle family so that they can supply their own Christ- 
mas dinner a year hence, we have accomplished real 
work. 

We have come dimly to understand that the prob- 
lem of human helpfulness is one which requires the 
same steady persistence, the same sagacity and tact 
that the empire of business demands, coupled with 
the devotion that does not work for personal reward 
and is not dependent upon appreciation. We very 
imperfectly live out this conviction. It is easier to be 
persuaded to cease indiscriminate and impulsive giv- 
ing than to decide to substitute regular and intelli- 
gent contributions of money or service. The warm 
heart, the open hand, the human touch, are always 
needed in the effort to help the poor, but they are in 
requisition as constant quantities, and their benefi- 
cent influence becomes permanent when the efforts 
which they stimulate are applied toward the removal 
of causes rather than attempting to deal mainly with: 
the results of poverty and ignorance. 

Societies for organizing charity are attempting to 
give the required steadiness and certainty to relief 
work and to protect us from imposition and the poor 
from unwise assistance. Objection is sometimes 
made to giving through these agencies, because it is 
so impersonal that the human touch is lost. This is 
not a well-founded feeling, as the only purpose of 
organization is to serve those who desire to assist 
wisely in the great work of aid and redemption, and 
is designed to be a means of greater helpfulness in 
discriminating usefulness. 

But whether we seek the aid of social workers in 
the bestowal of our gifts or not, we need to bear in 
mind the thought that there is a vast army of human 
beings all about us that needs our help in one way or 
another, and that while small Christmas donations 
serve as conscience money for us, it does not 
touch the real needs of the poor. 


mav 


oe 


British Friend for the coming 
vear will make it of especial interest to Friends on 
this side of the water. In the Twelfth month issue 
the editor says: ** Among the contributors whose help 
we are looking for in the near future are Miss M. 
Carta Sturge, who has promised a series of articles 
on ‘ Ancient Ideas on the relation of the Seen and 
the Unseen.” Dr. Rufus M. Jones has kindly under- 
taken to lenry B. Binns’s * Life of Walt 
Whitman,’ and to write an article on the ‘ Quaker 
Fellowship’; and Henry M. Wallis, of oe has 
promised some assistance. The ‘ Bible will 
he continued under the care of the editor. the sub- 
ject dealt with being the ‘ Life of Christ.’ We regret 
that the Rev. J. who has ably helped us with 
notices of books on Social and Economic subjects, is 
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leaving England for a time. This section will, for 
the present, be undertaken by the editor. We hope 
it may be possible, during the course of the next year, 
to devote considerable attention to a study of the 
thoughts that lie at the root of Quakerism, particu- 
iarly to the relation between the ‘ Light Within ’ and 
the authority of Church and Scripture.” 

The Bible Notes will form valuable auxiliary ma- 
terial in connection with our series of First-Day 
school lessons, which, with the present quarter, takes 
up the life of Christ. 

Tue Nobel prizes, of which there are five of $40,- 
000 each, awarded annually, have been announced for 
1905. The literary and scientific prizes are awarded 
by the Swedish Academy in Stockholm, the peace 
prize by the Norwegian Storthing or National Parlia- 
ment. This year the peace prize goes to the Baron- 
ess Bertha von Suttner, whose novel, “ Die Waffen 
Nieder ” (“ Lay Down Your Arms’”’), published ten 
years ago, is said to have supplied the impulse which 
resulted in The Hague peace tribunal. An influen- 
tial German review has called the book ‘‘ the most 
important work treating of war that has appeared,” 
and ** one of the highest achievements, moreover, in 
the range of contemporary belles lettres.” Now would 
be a good time for any who have not done so to get it 
and read it. It is published in inexpensive as well as 
costlier form. 


Says the New York Churchman: “ The joy of 
joys in this Christmas should be that the world knows 
more of the meaning of the Incarnation; that more 
Christians of every name and more bodies of Chris- 
tians are trying to actualize the principle of the 
Incarnation; that more of the messengers of the Gos- 
pel of Life are realizing that to go to church, to keep 
Sunday, to read the Bible, to partake of sacraments, 
to express faith in creeds, is not Christian unless all 
these are incarnated in life, transforming the lives 
and relations of men with their fellows. These all are 
means of life, but they are not life; in fact, they be- 
come the enemies of life when their use does not pro- 
duce life. The more they are used and the more they 
are professed without producing goodness, Christlike- 
ness, the more they accumulate condemnation for 
those who so use and profess them.” 


FAMILY “ READING.” 

{An editorial in the current issue of the British Friend.] 
INTELLIGENCER | Elev- 
enth month 11th, page 712] opens with the startling 
assertion that family prayers and the daily Scripture 
This, if 

Hap- 
pilvy, however, the statement is much too sweeping. 
It is within our own knowledge that in many Friends’ 
families in America, as well as in the great majority 
in England, the habit alluded to is maintained, at all! 
events in theory. But notwithstanding this it may 
The high 


pressure of modern life, the distance at which many 


An article in the Frrenps’ 


reading are past and gone from among us. 


true, would be a grievous and ominous fact. 


not be amiss to sound a note of warning. 


live from their work, the early breakfasts thereby 
entailed, the necessity of getting the children off to 
school in good time, the arrival of the postman and 
the glance at the morning paper—all these and other 
causes prevent that quietness of soul which is a need- 
ful condition of a profitable “* Reading.” And so the 
precious habit is dropped, and the workers go forth 
without that sense of renewal of spiritual strength 
and warmth which is the best safeguard against in- 
difference and temptation. The children, though as 
a rule coming in for “ school prayers,” lose the disei- 
pline and the blessing of home religion, while the 
mother and the maids go about their morning’s work 
without the baptism of spirit which even a short read- 
ing and quiet pause for prayer would have given 
them. Evening reading is not so usual, nor indeed 
so helpful, as the morning one. Most families are 
more or less scattered in the evening; the little ones 
are, or should be, in bed; the others come in, at un- 
certain times, too tired or too much excited to make 
the needful effort. 

For it goes without saying that to obtain this bless- 
ing, as every other, some sacrifice is needed. It 
would be most unwise to strain the bonds of parental 
authority until they break; but it should not be im- 
possible to place some check upon the number or late- 
ness of evening engagements (for here we come to 
the root of the evil), so that the household go to rest 
at a reasonable hour, not unduly fatigued, and with- 
out excuse for lying till the last possible moment in 
the morning. The regular early breakfasts may then 
fairly be insisted upon, and if preceded, or followed, 
by a short period of united worship, carried out with 
wisdom as well as devout feeling, with a pause at the 
end long enough to allow the praverful thought of 
any member of the family to find vocal expression. 
surely the few minutes redeemed from sleep will not 
be grudged. In how many homes has not a gracious 
savor hung about the remembrance of what comes to 
be looked upon as an integral part of home life; and 
the desire to keep up the old ways forms no unworthy 
motive for continuing the practice when a new home 
is formed, or parental control withdrawn from the 
old one. One thing is certain, and that is that, with- 
such hallowing and formative influence, 
Quakerism will be much of its 
strength, and our younger members will not have the 


out some 
modern shorn of 
inward peace and the spiritual staying power pos- 
sessed by their fathers, who, whatever their short- 
comings, did endeavor to dwell in the secret place ot 
the Most High, and as a to abide 
shadow of the Almightv. 


result under the 


FISHING CREEK HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 

Fishing Creek Half-Yearly Meeting, held at Mill 
ville, Pa., Twelfth month 21st, and the monthly as 
well as the public meeting held in connection with it, 
on the 20th and 22d, respectively, were occasions of 


spiritual refreshment and social commingling, very 
. i The 


weleome presence of our ministering Friends, Joel 


congenial to the seeker after righteousness. 


Borton and Reuben P. Kester, rejoiced the hearts of 
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many, and added interest to the meetings. Their ser- 
vice was surely owned by the Great Head of the 
Church, and seemed to meet a hearty response in the 
minds of the hearers. Joel, in one of his discourses, 
dwelt upon the obligations and advantages of right 
living, bringing in much that is pertinent to the sub- 
ject. In another he began by describing the great 
deep, as he saw it, telling of the liners that continu- 
ally traverse it, encountering the storms and breast- 
ing the fury of the waves. Then he turned to com- 
pare life to passage over a watery waste in order to 
reach a port beyond. If one is furnished with virtue 
and is established upon good principles at the outset, 
he will have a strength of endurance, like the well- 
built vessel, sound in every part, to bear the strain 
of heavy seas, to battle with the storm winds, and be 
able at last to enter the desired haven. If, on the 
other hand, one begins the voyage of life without 
being strengthened at all points by the practice of 
virtue, he will be undone or suffer shipwreck in mid- 
career, or at best barely escape such fate in a condi- 
iion as a vessel no longer seaworthy. The speaker 
then, as illustrating the effect of some wrong habit in 
giving trouble along in life, told of a ship otherwise 
substantially built, that had in the construction a tim- 
Ler placed in the underpart which should have been 
condemned on account of a slight decay at a certain 
point. The man who directed the work thought this 
defect so trifling that no harm could come of it, and 
besides it was away down where it would never be 
observed. But on the very first voyage the weak 
place was so severely tried that a leak was sprung 
there and the vessel was just able to make the port. 
She then had to be laid off for repairs. Though 
afterward restored to a state of soundness considered 
sufficient for seagoing service, her power to resist 
strain induced by stress of weather was impaired. 

Reuben P. Kester also spoke at length in each ses- 
sion of the meeting. His clear statement of every 
subject presented, his easy flow of expression, carry- 
ing much weight, was deeply impressive. He treated 
on love and unity, making it plain that though we 
may differ on some points, we can be united and love 
each other. Again the theme of character-building 
engaged his attention, and the truth of his remarks 
was felt and appreciated by the audience. 

Near the close of the meeting on the 22d William 
U. John paid a fitting tribute to the memory of Wil- 
ham Burgess. John J. Kester also appeared in the 
ministry. 

On the eve of the 21st a parlor meeting was held 
at the residence of Sarah L. Eves. <A goodly com- 
pany assembled. Joel Borton and Reuben P. Kester 
were present. It was their request that those who 
were gathered there should each express a wish for 
the attainment of that he or she stood most in need 
of. Several responded with wishes for more patience 
and self-control. The exercise of the evening was 
concluded by the giving of an appropriate sentiment 
or quotation by all in attendance. We were besides 
favored with the company of Isaae and William Kes- 
ter, relatives of Reuben P. Kester, all 
pian, Clearfield County, Pa. 


from Gram- 
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As one glances back over the period of years to 
the origin of several religious denominations who 
have broken away from the Catholic faith, it is seen 
that fervor and energy characterized each of these 
Christian movements. Nor was our own Society in 
the beginning lacking in these traits. Nothing, then, 
while the power of religion reigned triumphant had 
too great a value to sacrifice for the good of the cause, 
not even life itself. The prospect was bright for a 
continued enlargement of the Society of Friends. 
But in the comparatively quiet times that succeeded 
the days of trial and persecution the Society drifted 
away from its early vigor. Although it still was en- 
abled to accomplish great good, and some hundreds 
of men and women appeared as ministers, whose 
faithful service distinguished them, and kept alive its 
most cherished principles, yet it failed in being a 
powerful factor to reach the masses. In process of 
time flaws began to show themselves. Formality was 
seen among some in high places. Indifference and 
frivolity were very apparent among the young. And 
then to complicate matters the spirit of contention 
raised its head and made sad work within our bor- 
ders. But did any or ail of these things indicate that 
the principles of Quakerism were wrong? No. Nor 
did it impeach the teachings and high standard of liv- 
ing ineuleated by the Society. It only emphasized 
the dereliction of many from the spirit and truth of 
Christianity. As our main concern is with the pres- 
ent it is needful that we take a lesson from the ex- 
perience of the past and guard against its errors and 
mistakes. The example of those Friends who laid the 
foundations of our Society is very instructive and edi- 
iying. Their intense earnestness, their readiness to 
sacrifice all they had in the cause of religion, ought 
to incite us to greater diligence in the doing of those 
things that tend to strengthen the hands of the labor- 
ers in the Lord’s harvest field, whether in the minis- 
try or in such employments as are helpful toward the 
uphft of humanity, and that at the same time will 
more and more vitalize our organization. It is not 
expected that we do everything exactly as did the 
Friends of a former time, but the number of sacri- 
fices we make for the common good must be largely 
increased if we are to prosper as a religious body. 
Selfishness, pride, aristocratic feeling must be flung 
away. All of which to accomplish our hearts must be 
filled with love of the Lord which induces a cor- 
responding love of our fellowmen, and then as a fur- 
ther outcome there would be no appreciable neglect 
of meetings. Finally let us always bear in mind that 
the consolation of religion is the reward of piety, and 
that it will support us in trial and brighten our hope 
of a future existence into the assurance of a happy 
immortality. G. J. 

Elysburg, Pa. 


JAMES ZAVITZ. 


In the death of James Zavitz, of Sparta, 
Ontario, not only his immediate family, but our 
meeting and the general community suffer an 
irreparable loss. His example in uprightness, 


in honesty, in conscientiousness, was an inspira- 
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tion wherever he went. He sought the good of all. 
He was ever ready to aid every good cause. He was 
especially zealous for his beloved Society, promoting 
its interests wherever and whenever he found an op- 
portunity. It might be said of his later years that he 
spent himself in its behalf. A recommended minis- 
ter belonging to Lobo Monthly Meeting, he presented 
his views of God’s truth as he saw it, faithfully and 
fearlessly. His favorite theme was the spiritual 
Christ, whom he exhorted all to receive and to obey. 
The thought that revolved in my mind during the 
time of the funeral services was that there was only 
one James Zavitz in all the world, and fortunate were 
we to have known him. May we cherish his memory 
and emulate his virtues, now that he has taken his 
final leave and has passed on into the unknown, 
whence no one returns. 
Sweet is the sleep of the just, 
That have lived in the love of the Lord; 


Those who have Kept their trust, 
And have passed to their richer reward. 


Sweet, after toil, is the rest 

After labor, exhaustive and long; 
But longer the bliss of the blest 

And sweeter, by far, the new song. 


Sad to leave earth and its pleasures, 
And the dear ones we cherish and love; 
But dearer the heavenly treasures, 
And the ones gone before and above. 


Bitter the sundring of ties 
When love-knitted spirits are riven 
But ’tis lost in the clasp in the skies; 
Gall of earth is the honey of heaven. 


We go with a slow-paced tread, 

To the grave-dug plot in the rear; 
Bearing the form of the dead; 

But the dead one’s self is not here. 


The dead one’s self is alive, 

More than when this form here drew its breath; 
The soul that does honestly strive 

To do the right, cannot know death. 


So we who remain here to mourn 
Our loved ones gone on before 

Shall rejoice to greet them some morn 
When we wake on that love-haunted shore. 


TWO GOLDEN WEDDINGS. 


GILBERT AND EDITH BUSHONG. 


The Bushong 
County, was the 


home, in Eden Township, Lancaster 
scene of a pleasant occasion the 27th 
inst., when the two home makers celebrated their 
golden wedding. In this home the late Dr. Charles 
H. Bushong, of New York, whose work for the So- 
ciety will long be remembered, and whose graces of 
life and character are a rich legacy to all who knew 
him, and many who did not, grew to manhood. 
Edith, his mother, is among the leading W. C. T. U. 
workers of the county. The following from a local 
paper tells the story of the golden wedding celebra- 
tion in detail: 

“ Mrs. Sanders M. Collins, of Avondale, and Fac- 
tory Inspector Marvin E. Bushong, of Christiana, 
are their surviving children. Scores of friends were 
present at the festivities. John I. Carter was chair- 
man of the meeting, and Sanders M.°Collins made an 


address of welcome. One of the most pleasing fea- 


tures was a paper read by Mrs. Hannah Gilbert, who 
is almost four seore, on ‘ The Neighborhood Fifty 
Years Ago.’ Marvin M. Evanson, of Philadelphia, 
spoke on ‘ Vacation in the Country and at the Bu- 
shong House.” Thomas Rakestraw read a most inter- 
esting paper on ‘The Old Homestead. Henry 
Bushong reealled the Christiana riot and an exciting 
scene on the Bushong farm, when United States Mar- 
shal Kline, in pursuit of slaves, chased four negroes 
around their barn, and meeting Gilbert’s father, who 
remonstrated with him for his promiscuous sh 
Kline, with pistol in his hand, threat ned to shoot 
him, when the old man, in a rage, defied him to shoot, 


Oot ing. 


and assured him, ‘ I’m not afraid of thee, y lit- 
That Old Sweet- 


( ‘arter recite dl 


nor thy 
Grace Collins recited 
heart of Mine.” John I. 
Goin’.’ Other addresses were 

ton, Mrs. James Wilson, Mrs. 
Hannah Walton: and with the 
ing in‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ the 


tle gun.’ 
F Keep a 
made by Alban Wal- 
John ii 
entir 


Carter and 
company join- 


; ‘ . on 
eelebration was ended. 


JOB AND EMELINE Bb. WILBUR, 


The 27th of Twelfth month, in Easton, New York, 
was more rare than a day in June. Under these ab- 
normally balmy skies the Wilbur homestead received 
an outpouring of the neighborhood, in honor of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the of Job Tl. Wil- 
bur and Emaline Buell. This neigh! orhood has been 
their home all their lives, and the 27th 
practical demonstration of the esteem in which they 


are held by About 


one hundred and fifty large farm 


Warriag 


cave them a 
and relatives. 
filled 
house, and from four until ten in the evening they 
Their 


with a severe 


their neighbors 
euests the 
contributed to the good cheer of the occasion. 


voungest son, Oren, who was in bed 
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broken limb, rather shared the honors of the occasion 
with his father and mother. Many useful and beau 
tiful presents found their way to the home from ap- 
preciative friends, and a handsome amount of the 
gold of the realm was also given to the happy couple. 

During the evening the bride and groom of fifty 
years repeated the marriage ceremony, and the cer- 
tificate which was signed half a century ago was read. 
It contained nineteen signatures. Six of the signers 
ere living, and four of them were present on this oeca- 
sion. In the company were three couples, resident 
in the neighborhood, who have been married fifty 
vears. Job H. is the third brother in his father’s 
family who lived to celebrate his golden wedding. 

Job and Emeline are elders of Easton Monthly 
Meeting, and are life-long and concerned Friends. 
They have two sons, Charles E. and Oren B. Charles 
was married to Mary G. Baker in 1883, and they 
have four children, Martha A., Albert O., Harrold 
B. and Claude C. 

Besides relatives and friends in the immediate 
vy there were relatives from Pennsylvania, 
Long Island and Rochester, New York, who gladly 
made the long journeys to, in a small way, attest their 
for the and consistent lives of these 
Friends, whose home has always been the abode of 
hospitality, and that neighborhood helpfulness which 
it is good to see appreciated while the home-makers 
are vet with us. 


vicinity 


esteem calm 


NEW 

James Russell Lowell has so long been a lovable 
figure that it is like a visit from some dear old friend 
to meet him again, this time in an able biographical 
and critical study by Ferris Greenslet, “ James Rus- 
sell Lowell: His Life and Work.” (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.). Greenslet’s fine study of Walter Pater 
revealed a critic of sympathy and unusual power; and 


BOOKS. 


his new volume sustains the promise of his earlier 
book. He discusses Lowell in his capacities of poet, 
abolitionist, teacher, editor, eritie and diplomatist. 
He brings out all the sweetness and all the nobility of 
his hero, “ his mellow nature, his richly stored mind, 
his fertile many-sided intellect, his righteous soul.” 
Wherever Lowell sojourned © he 


continually 
dreamed of 


his paternal roof-tree and longed for the 
lettered peace « f Elmwood. 


at look at 


tling over the buttereups in the dear old times at Elm- 


In Germany he wrote: 
the oriole sometimes till I hear him whis- 


wood. Al how deep out of the past his song comes! 


R : j j ’ 
Hut fain wst hi rerforen ist verroren. 


This home- 
abiding sources of Lowell’s special 


and 


love is one of the 


Of 


talk we read that. * 


charm. his alwavs sane friendly and cheery 


for him talk never ceased to mean 


W i + 


} 
I 
id 


conversation, lively give and take, picturesque 


racy phras liant and eor- 


an 
atid] 


with curious allusion at 


? 
> | 
dial with sincere 


never marre d bv a 
Of Maria White 
v of admiration by 
former biographers; not so well known are the b 
of the 


Pe : ; ; 
She is here deseribed as of 


friendliness, 
am a a eal 
mean or an ill-natured judgment. 

Lowell much has been said hy Vay 
au- 
tiful womanlv qualities second wife, 


Frances Dunlap Lowell. 


poer s 
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“able and alert intelligence and a sympathetic, wom- 
anly nature—one of those persons, it is said, who 
spread about them a feeling of warm comfort and 
happy quietude.” 

Delightful pages tell of Lowell’s characteristics as 
professor at Harvard. Not all his students profited 
as they might, it seems: but “ the more studious sort 
of boy, provided he were willing to surrender himself 
to Lowell’s influence, never failed to get from him an 
admirable love of great literature, and an equally ad- 
mirable hatred of cant and buncombe in literary mat- 
ters.” 

The intimate, genial portrayal of Lowell’s charae- 
ter, and the illuminating analysis of his public and lit- 
erary accomplishment, render the present book one 
of the few serious additions to American literary 
biography. 

Frederic Lawrence Knowles died early in the pres- 
ent autumn, and leaving us some fine verse, showed 
what we might have had from him had he lived the 
usual measure of man’s years. Knowles was an ideal- 
ist, holding high views of human character; he was a 
patriot, with bright faith in his country’s destiny. 

O wrested from the wilderness 
And sown with sweat and tears! 

O answer of the patriot’s prayer, 
Goal of the pioneers! — 

Rich fabric of the fifty States, 
Woven at Freedom’s loom, 

Three hundred years of history, 
Three thousand miles of bloom! ’ 

His earlier book, “‘ On Life’s Stairway,” won from 
John Burroughs this praise, “the most fresh and 
original book of verse that has come to my hand in 
many a year.” And “ Love Triumphant,” his last 
book, even surpasses the earlier in fine thoughtful- 
ness, artistic power and lyric melody. It contains 
many poems that give both happiness and uplift in the 
reading. Dana, Estes & Co., of Boston, publish both 
books. 


Brief but very suggestive essays on Emerson, 
Longfellow, Riley, and the various functions of Poe- 
try fill the new book by Bliss Carman, “The Poetry 
of Life.” (L. C. Page & Co.). The analysis of each 
poet is admirable, the author falling into sympathy 
with the characteristic mood of his subject. Riley’s 
whimsical and humane verse is well described; “ ‘ he 
is like folks,’ as an old New England farmer said of 
Whittier.” As good as anything in the book is the 
Emerson essav. The Concord sage, writes Carman, 
* taught us to look with equanimity upon the decay 


of dogma, and reassured us with confidence in the 
free spiritual life which dogma had overerusted and 
obseured. We perceived that while the signs and 


vestments of our paternal religion might vanish like 
smoke, the breath of goodness at the core of things 
remained potent and quickening as before.” 

Those who are studving George Fox’s century may 
he glad to know of a handbook, “ In the Days of Mil- 
ton,” by TudorgJenks. (A. 8. Barnes & Co.). While 
following the career of the great poet-patriot, it 
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throws sidelights on the general tendencies of the cen- 
tury, and gives in a popular and readable form a pic- 
ture of the religious upheaval and of the manners, 
life and spirit of the times. Where the larger works 
are not available, this book may be read with profit 
and interest. J. Russerin Hayes. 


THE REVEALER. 
To live, to look with gladdened, wistful eyes 
On all that makes our earth a lovely place; 
To walk with friends beside, a little space; 
To grow with years more nobly true and wise; 
And then to see the awful veil arise; 
To leave the outstretched hand, the loving face: 
The age-long record this of all the race 
The yearning joy, the silent, swift surprise. 
And yet until bereft we could not know 
For none to us could teach the subtle power 
That Death, the veil-uplifter gray, can wield. 
The burning light intense of sudden woe 
Has pierced enshadowed depths in briefest hour, 
And by its flame is life anew revealed. 
ANNA WILDMAN. 


BIRTHS. 
LINCOLN.—At their home, Elkhorn, W. Va., Twelfth month 


26th, 1905, to John J. and Rachel H. Lincoln, a daughter, who 
is named Elizabeth Hutchinson Lincoln. 


MULLER.—At Easton, Talbot County, Md., Seventh month 
22d, 1905, to Joseph and Nina Stevens Miiller, a son, who is 
named Joseph Valentine Stevens Miiller. 


WHITE.—At Easton, Talbot County, Md., Eleventh month 
25th, 1905, to Franklin Alfred and Lelia Leonard White, a 
daughter, who is named Rosalind Leonard White. 


WOODALL.—Near Easton, Md., Seventh month 25th, 1905, 
to William W. and Beatrice G. Woodall, a daughter, whose 
name is Anna Matilda Woodall. 


DEATHS. 


HAMBLETON.—At the home of her son, Howard, at Ames, 
Ia., the morning of Eleventh month 5th, 1905, Eliza M. Ham- 
bleton, widow of the late Lewis Hambleton, and daughter of 
Enos and Sarah MeMillen, both deceased, in her 79th year; a 
member of Marietta (Iowa) Monthly Meeting of Friends from 
its organization in 1869. The funeral was held at the 
Marietta Friends’ Meeting House on the 7th of Eleventh month, 
1905. A funeral service was read by a Congregational minis- 
ter from Marshalltown, who happened to be present, after 
which a testimony was borne by a member of her own meeting 
to her true faithfulness and kindness to all. She is survived 
by two brothers, Eli and John MeMillen, both of this county 
(Marshall) and two sisters, Sarah J. Moore, of this county, 
and Anna L. Stinson, at present residing in California; also 
by five sons and three daughters, two of the sons residing in 
Iowa, two in North Dakota, and one in Kansas; two of the 
daughters residing in Iowa and one in Nonachee, Washington. 
All the children were present at her funeral except the one in 
Washington. NATHAN EDSALL. 

Marshalltown, Ia. 


LEE.—At 1715 North Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia, 
Twelfth month 24th, 1905, after an illness of four weeks, Mar- 
gery Lee, in the 83d year of her age; a member of Race Street 
Monthly Meeting. 


MERRILL.—At Buffalo, N. Y., on the 23d of Twelfth month, 
1905, Amy Deane, widow of Henry L. Merrill, and daughter of 
the late Elisha Deane and Isabella Deane Webster, in the 73d 
year of her age. She was an elder of East Hamburg Monthly 
Meeting, a fitting recognition by the Society, of a long life of 
consistent words and deeds. Hers was a most loving and sym- 
pathetic nature, always deeply interested in the welfare of 
society, and greatly enjoyed social and religious intercourse 
with our members wherever she met them. She and her de- 
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voted sister, Jeannett FE. Deane, were two of the faithful little 
band who labored to the last to keep up the Buffalo Meeting 
She was buried in Forest Lawn Cemetery, Buffalo, on Third- 
day, the 26th. WILLIAM G. JUSTICE. 


NEEDLES.—On Twelfth month 4th, 1905, at her home in 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Eliza M., widow of the late Wm. N. 
Needles; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Race Street, Philadelphia. 


SEAMAN.—At the home of her daughters, Margaret and 
Master Nichols, near Gibbon, Buffalo County, Neb., after a long 
time of suffering from cancer, on the 3d of Twelfth 
1905, Orilia Hogue Seaman, wife of William Seaman, and 
daughter of Thomas E. Hogue, of West Liberty, Ia. She is 
survived by two daughters, her husband and her father, also 
two brothers residing in West Liberty, la. The funeral was 
held at the Marietta Friends’ Meeting House, where she was a 
member, on the 7th of Twelfth month. A goodly number of 
Friends and neighbors gathered to pay their respect to hei 
whom they had known and loved here in days gone by. Many 
tokens of respect were given in words and beautiful flowers con 
tributed that showed how much she was esteemed and loved 
At the funeral a testimony was borne by one, a member with 
her, to her true worth in society, and a faithful attender at her 
meetings on all occasions, having been seldom ever absent when 
attendance was possible, and always prompt to time. 
born in Belmont County ,O., in 1854 NATHAN 


SECOR.—On Twelfth month 24th, 1905, at 3.30 a.m., George 
D. Secor, aged 86 years, son of the late Daniel B. and Eliza 
Secor. The funeral took place from the home of his niece, 
Mrs. N. P. Fisher, 31 Division Avenue, Nyack, N. Y., on the 
afternoon of the 26th. Interment was in Mount Repose Ceme- 
tery, Haverstraw, N. Y. Deceased was a constant 
the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


WEBSTER.—Suddenly, on the morning of the first day of 
the new year, 1906, at her home, near Black Horse, West Sads 
bury, Chester County, Pa., Ellen C. Webster, in her 63d year; 
widow of the late Jesse Webster; funeral at Christiana Meet 
ing House on Fifth-day, the 4th inst., at 10 o’clock; interment 
at Bart Friends’ Burial Ground. A devoted mother, her ever 
willing help and loving council endeared her to all. “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart for they shall see God.” 


WOOLSTON.—At her late residence, Lahaska, Bucks Co.., 
Pa., Annie E. Woolston, aged 71 years; a member of monthly 
meeting of Friends held at Race Street, Philadelphia. 


month, 


She was 
EDSALL, 


reader of 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Isaac and Ruth C. Wilson, of Bloomfield, Ontario, Canada, 
have obtained from their meeting (Westlake Monthly Meeting 
of Canada Half-Yearly Meeting) a minute to attend such 
quarterly and other meetings as seem right during the winter 
while on a social and religious visit within the limits of Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore Yearly Meetings. 


_ Edwin H. Anderson, formerly librarian of Carnegie Library 
in Pittsburg, Pa., has been appointed librarian of the New 
York State Library, at Albany, in place of Melville Dewey, re- 


signed. He is the son-in-law of Jonathan W. and Hannah A. 
Plummer, of Chicago, whose many friends will be glad to know 
of this change, as it promises much advancement in both 
health and comfort in this new position. 

The Calendar of New York Monthly Meeting, mentioned in 
these columns last week, is sold for twenty-five cents, and five 
cents additional for postage. The proceeds go to swell the 
funds of the Young Friends’ Aid Association of New York and 
the Friendly Hand of Brooklyn, sister organizations devoted 
to charitable and philanthropic work. 


With the unity and co-operation of the Executive Visiting 
Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Reuben P. and Myr- 
tle Kester, of Grampian, Pa., are visiting the following meet- 
ings and neighborhoods of Friends on the dates named: York, 
Pa., First-day, Twelfth month 3lst; Baltimore, Md., (Park 
Avenue Meeting), Fourth-day evening, First month 3d; Sandy 
Spring, Md., First day, First month 7th; Waterford, Va. (Fair- 
fax Quarterly Meeting), First and Second-day, the 14th and 
15th; Lincoln, Va., First-day, the 21st; Woodlawn, Va., First- 
day, the 28th; Washington, D. C., First-day, Second month 
4th. 


A religious meeting will be held at Friends’ Home for Chil- 
dren, 4011 Aspen Street, Philadelphia, First month 7th, 1906, 
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at 3 p.m. Ministering Friends, and all interested persons, are 
cordially invited to meet with us on this occasion. 
R. EAVENsON, M.D. 


S. T. 








CHRISTMAS AT DUNNING’S CREEK. 

For many years past the Friends of this place [Fishertuwn, 
Bedford County, Pa.] have manifested considerable interest in 
planning and carrying out appropriate exercises at Christmas 
time, and oft late vears, served to 
the closing of the First-day school term for the year. 

As the other religious societies of the community hold their 
services in the evening, the Friends have usually held theirs 
in the afternoon; but this year a change in the general plan 
was effected by which our exercises were held on Christmas 
Eve, and no others wert the An unusually 
assembled, taking up all the seating capacity 
of the standing room of the meeting house. With 
some misgivings as to the wisdom of the venture, we indulged 
in a Christmas tree, being the first departure of the kind from 
our time-worn custom: but the pleasure derived by the little 
ones from the of the tree was abundantly sufficient to 
dispel all doubts as to the propriety of it. 


such exercises have, 


mark 


held at same time. 
large audience 


and much 


presen ‘e 


lt was the finest specimen of the kind we have ever seen, 
and being most tastefully—though inexpensively—decorated 
added much to the interest of the occasion for even the “ chil- 


dren large! 
and 
much credit 
burn. 

\t 


aes 


of growth.” 


A program of recitations, readings 
class exercises 


was rendered with much with 
to our efficient superintendent, Margaretta Black- 


success and 


the conclusion 
was distributed 


iween teac 


of the literary exercises a treat of can- 
to the members of the school, gifts be- 
er and pupils were exchanged, and the meeting 
with evidence of general satisfaction. E. H. B. 
Pa., Twelfth month 30th, 1905. 


closed 


Fishertown, 








AIDS TO STUDY OF THE LIFE OF JES 


Many of those who will take up the study of the life of 
Jesus, First month Ist, either under the necessity of teaching 
it or for personal study, will wish for special guidance in ref- 
text methods and for teach- 
All such will be glad to see a brief summary of the pos- 


Sf? 


US. 


' 
erence reaqaing, books. 


ing. 


de \ ices 


sibilities of assistance in studying or teaching this subject of 
fered by the correspondence of the * Institute of Sa- 
cred Literature.” Tl Wish outlines and directions 
tor class work or for home study, demanding only the use of 


courses 


ose 


who 


the Bible, and consuming not more than twenty minutes a 
day, should examine particularly courses 1 and 2 described 
below. ‘Those who wish guidance in outside reading should 
avail themselves of a choice from courses numbered 3 and 6. 


rhose who are ready for thorough study of a university grade, 





will find what they desire in the thorough correspondence 
courses. Churches and schools who wish to benefit the com- 
munity which they are located and arouse a general interest 
will perhaps find a lecture course more effective 

1, An outline course on The Life of Christ,” based upon 
the four Gospels. The material is arranged for daily study 
and the method is historical Only the Bible and the Institute 
pamphlet are required, and the work can be accomplished in 
fifteen minutes a day This course just issued in a new edi- 
tion, contains in each volume, besides directions for study and 
review questions, a map, dictionary of terms, and programs 


for club work 
2. An outline course on “ The Social and Ethical Teaching of 
\ study of teaching of Jesus as presented in the 


Gospels, touching the essential social and ethical rela- 


Jesus.” 
Tour 


tionships of life, such as faith, repentance, sin and punishment, 
the fatherhood of God. the brotherhood of man. wealth and 
the state, the kingdom of God, ete. rhe urse is arranged for 


daily study and may 
3. In the popular 
organized this vear 


be accon } lished in fifteen 


minutes a day. 
Education 


“ Religious 


Reading 
four months are spent upon books pe tain 


Course,’ 








ing to the life of Jesus, the reading of the Gospels of Mat 
thew and John, “ Jesus’ Way.” by Hyde, and “ The Life of 
Christ,”” by Dawson, being required. The monthly Postal Bul- 
letins give many suggestions for work and thought. The 
course may be begun with the December work, which is the 
first month in which the life of Jesus is taken up. 

Information of the eight other courses may be had on ap 
plication. : 

* Address, Chicago University, Chicago, Tl] 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


PASADENA, CAL.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held at the home of Charles Lewis, Twelfth 
month 10th. The meeting was opened by the reading of the 
7th chapter of Ecclesiastes. The lesson on “Quietism ” from 
the Friends’ Christian History Series was read. Edward Coale 
said that in the earliest history of the society there was not 
the “ quietism ” that is seen in the society to-day. George Fox 
was followed by crowds, and wherever he stopped he was ex- 
pected to speak. It was not uncommon to see the Friends rid- 
ing and walking through the streets, an open Bible in their 
hands, preaching as they went. In these days there is often 
an entirely silent meeting, but were every one to follow his 
leading there would be ministry. There is death in a formal 
silence. It was the thought of George Fox that one should 
not take a subject into meeting, but should enter into the quiet 
of the meeting, and what was to be said would come to him. 
foo much of a form is made of silence, not only in our meet- 
ings, but in our homes, as before meals. 
complish a work silence cannot. 
the vocal exercise. 





Vocal exercise can ac- 
We need both the silence and 
Charles Lewis said that formal silence is 
no more than stereotyped expression. Anna Vaughan an- 
swered the question, “ What do we mean by the still small 
voice ?” It is the effort to distinguish between our own imagi- 
nation and the voice of authority, the effort to still all voices 
save the voice of authority, the struggle of every one striving 
after worship. Edward Coale spoke of the experience of Elijah 
who sought in vain for the Lord in the whirlpool, in vain in 
the earthquake and fire, but found him in the still small voice. 
Anna Vaughan told of a small child who said, when she re- 
turned from a silent meeting, “ There was no preaching, but 
they had good thoughts there.” Keturah Yeo 
question, “ Why do we value silent meetings ?” First of all, 
we value them because of association. We value them also 
because of the effect they have on other people. She read an 
appropriate selection from Barclay’s “Apology ” on this sub- 
ject. Edward Coale explained what is understood by the ex- 
pression, “ Not my will, but thine, be done.” It is that we can- 
not overcome our temptations by our own will alone; we must 
depend on the same power that made Jesus say, “ Not my will, 
but thine, be done.” We all have our work to do. When our 
work to move forward seems to be beyond our strength we 
must look up, as did Jesus, and say, “ Not my will, but thine, 
be done.” Nancy Gardner said that there is a promise for us 
all in these words. The following Nominating Committee were 
appointed by the clerk to report at the next meeting: Willet 
Hazard, Anna Lewis and Keturah Yeo. The program for the 
next meeting was read. Edward Coale led in supplication. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read. The giving of sen- 
timents was omitted, and after a brief silence the meeting ad- 
journed. Mary S. Howe Lt, Asst. Clerk. 


answered the 


Oxrorp, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met on the 
evening of Twelfth month 27th at the home of H. C. and Ella 
W. Thomas, with a full attendance and an entertaining and in- 
structive program. 

President 
Thomas 


Lewis Kirk was in the chair, with Philena L. 
as secretary. Officers for the coming three months 
were nominated by informal ballot. Questions were answered 
by Granville Coates, Dr. Truman Coates and John Gunning. 
Anna M, Lynch read a paper by Jane Rushmore on “ Activity 
of Young Friends in the Ministry,” which was greatly enjoyed, 
and expressions of thanks were given for the kindness of the 
writer for our gratification on hearing her valuable production. 
Then followed another paper, by Mary Ebert, on “ Education.” 
There were readings by Horace Stubbs and John Gunning, with 
a recitation by Edna Pugh. A member spoke in surprise that 
such a question as smoking, pro or con, in Wharton Hall at 
Swarthmore College, should even be one for discussion at the 
head center of learning in our Society. Is there 
one side to anything that is only an evil in effect ? 
(Adjourned to meet in two weeks at the home of 
Reynolds, North Third Street, 


more than 
Annie S. 
Oxford, Pa. T. C. 


LANGHORNE, Pa.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held on Twelfth month 16th, 1905, in the Sorosis Club 
rooms. The pregram of the evening was opened by a reading 
entitled “ The Present Crisis,” by Clarence M. Gillingham, fol- 
lowed by a paper by Wilhelmina B. Ivins, in which she said 
that our strength lies in regular attendance at meetings and in 
our simplicity of manners and customs, <A fol- 


discussion 
lowed. 


After roll call, Ethel M. Taylor closed the program with 
an appropriate piano solo, 


MARIAN N. Osmonp, Secretary. 
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CoRNWALL, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association met at the Sea- 
man Homestead Twelfth month 17th. Edmund Cocks opened 
the meeting by reading a portion of the 6th chapter of Mat- 
thew. Eva Ketcham acted as secretary in the absence of 
Blanche E. Brown. 

A selection from the “ Outlook,” entitled “ The Expulsion of 
the Traders,” by Lyman Abbott, was read by Elizabeth K. 
Seaman, and Charles F. Seaman read from the “ Life of George 
Fox.” 

Most interesting discussions followed the readings, and the 
general feeling seemed to be that a profitable hour had been 
spent together. 

Sentiments were given. Next meeting is to be held at the 
home of William H. Westervelt, First month 21st, 1906. 

E. K. S8., Corresponding Secretary. 


HorsuaM, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met Twelfth 
month 31st, 1905. The meeting was called to order by the 
vice-president, Charles Kinsey. 

James Q. Atkinson opened the meeting by reading the first 
chapter of the Epistle of James. After the reading of the 
minutes of the last meeting, Ellie M. Jarrett read from the 
Friends’ Discipline relating to defamation and detraction. 

Marguerite Walton gave a very pretty recitation. Paul 
Satterthwaite read a selection from “No Cross, No Crown,” 
by William Penn. 

A very good sketch of the life of Isaac Hillborn was then 
given by Alice M. Jarrett. Seth T. Walton gave a very in- 
teresting talk on “ Strange Burials,” giving as illustrations the 
burial of Sir John Moore, being buried at the spot on which 
he was killed in battle; the people killed at the burning of the 
Brooklyn Theater, 297 in number, being buried in a circular 
grave; General Grant, being buried at his favorite spot on 
the bank of the Hudson River; the burial of Moses, as written 
by Alexander; the burial of two men cremated in molten iron 
at the Midvale Steel Works. He read an account of the funeral 
of the latter as printed by the Philadelphia Press. Also read 
the beautiful poem written by Alexander on the “ Burial of 
Moses.” 

James Q. Atkinson made a few remarks on the same sub- 
ject. 

With a few responses to sentiments, the meeting adjourned 
to meet the 28th of First month, 1906. 

Marie E. JARRETT, Secretary. 


Easton, Mp.—Third Haven Young Friends’ Association con- 
vened at the home of Henry Shreve on Fourth-day evening, 
Twelfth month 13th, with an attendance of twenty, among 
whom Elizabeth Lloyd was an earnestly-welecomed guest. 

The reading of the book, “ Rise of the Society of Friends,” 
was continued this evening by Helen Shreve, and provoked dis- 
cussion, as usual. 

This being the tenth anniversary of our Association, Laura 
Shinn had, with great care, prepared a history of this our first 
decade. The paper was written in a tender as well as a humor- 
ous vein, but apart from the good reading it made, was judged 
of such value and importance to our Association that the sec- 
retary was instructed to preserve it with the minute and eon- 
stitution books. 

Elwood Tylor, one of our very young members, next gave 
us frum memory a comprehensive life sketch of Louis Agassiz, 
following it with a recitation of Whittier’s beautiful tribute to 
the great educator and philanthropist. This deserves mention 
as being, probably the very best of the splendid contributions 
we have enjoyed from our juvenile members. 

A talk on the subject, “ What can we of Third Haven do 
to increase the interest in our meeting?” was led by John C. 
Bartlett, supported by Elizabeth N. Tylor. Elizabeth Lloyd 
gave some excellent ‘thoughts along this line. She said one 
great requisite was to have sufficient faith in our own form 
of worship, Another was to go to meeting with acceptable 
minds, ready to receive the good that might fall into them. 
She earnestly advised, too, that we should be willing to trans- 
mit our best thoughts and not hold them back from a wrong 
sense of modesty or depreciation. 

Those present having responded with quotations from Whit- 
tier, the meeting was adjourned with the customary silence. 

ANNA W. BYERLY, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The regular meeting of the Literary and 
Social Section of the Young Friends’ Association was held on 
Second-day evening, Twelfth month 18th, 1905. Anna B, Dud- 
ley, of the Moorestown Association, read an interesting paper 


on “Elizabeth Fry.” After a short discussion, Charles J. 
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Suplee, Jr., reported for the committee appointed to visit the 
Norristown Association. 

Esther Stackhouse, Susan J. Sheppard, Frank M. Bartram 
and Frederick Windle were appointed to visit Camden Associa- 
tion on Third-day evening, First month 9th, 1906, at the 
meeting house, Seventh and Market Streets. It is hoped others 
will attend. 

Louise Shinn entertained us 
Brown on Apples.” Helen Emley gave two selections on the 
piano. An exercise, “ The Gibraltars,” a series of letters, was 
given by Perey Fogg, Frank Bartram, Thomas Lightfoot and 
Madge Heacock. 

All present then took part in an “ Observation Contest.” 

The next meeting will be held First month 15th, 1906. 
cordial invitation is extended to all. 

HANNAH E. Scort, Secretary. 


with a_ recitation, “ Parson 


CINCINNATI, O.—The regular meeting of the Friends’ <As- 
sociation was held Twelfth month 3lst, at the home of Sarah 
Lippincott. After the opening silence the clerk, Edwin Griest, 
read a short selection from the Bible, and the subject of the 
afternoon, “ Buddhism, the Protestantism of the East,” led by 
Nathaniel Murray, followed. “ The power of Buddhism lies in 
the strength of the conviction of its followers, for of all the 
religions of the East it has the missionary spirit. ... It can- 
not be classed with ignorance and superstition. . . . It is a re- 
ligion of humanity with unbounded charity for all souls. Love 
is its nucleus. ... Karma, the law that the acts in this life 
have their consequences in a future one, is its important doc- 
trine.” 

A general discussion followed the reading, which proved most 
interesting. It came to us with added significance that God 
has placed in the heart of man since the earliest times, love, 
charity and an ideal to follow, and the contrast between the 
theory of a religion and its practice. 

After the reading of the minutes by Edna Hopkins, in the 
absence of the assistant clerk, a letter of welcome from the 
General Conference of Friends’ Associations was read, and a 
minute made to the effect that our Executive Committee ap- 
point the two representatives. Rachel Gallagher read the 
poem, “ The Message of the New Year,” from the INTELLIGEN- 
cER, and after a silence the Association adjourned. 

EpnA Hopkins, Assistant Clerk for the Day. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
FROM DR. MAGILL. 
Editors of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 
Dear Friends: 
a valuable magazine published by a colored man, in Boston, 
largely devoted to the interests and the elevation of his race. 
It is now on its second year, in magazine form, and is called 


I have sometimes referred in your columns to 


Alerander’s Magazine. A number of it is in preparation to be 
devoted to the “Centennial of Garrison,” a most worthy pur- 
pose toward renewing the interest of the present generation, 
in that great “liberator” of the colored race. 
will encourage Mr. Alexander by 
scribers. 


I hope friends 
sending him many _ sub- 
It is published at the low price of one dollar a year; 
ten cents a number. Friends, you will be doing a good work 
to send your names as subscribers, beginning with the forth- 
coming number on the “Garrison Centennial.” 
Yours, very truly, 
128 W. 43d St., New York City. EpwaArpD H. MAGILL. 


OUR MEETING HOUSES NOT KNOWN AS PEACE 
CENTERS. 
To FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 

The editorial in INTELLIGENCER of Twelfth month 30th, urg- 
ing peace meetings in Friends’ Meeting Houses, brings vividly 
to my mind an experience I had a year ago last fall. I was 
on the committee to entertain the delegates coming from the 
Peace Congress in Boston during the time they were in New 
York City. There was discussion in the committee as to a 
public meeting, and the chairman said, “ Where shall we have 
it? All the suitable halls are so expensive.” I said, “ How 
would Friends’ Meeting House do ?” expecting a hearty ac 
ceptance of the invitation. Instead came an immediate an 
swer, “ That would never do.” I felt ashamed then, and have 
felt ashamed every time since when I have thought of the in- 
cident. Certainly Friends have been very neglectful of their 
duty when the Friends’ Meeting House is not the first place 
thoneht of in which to hold a neace meeting. I hope your edi- 
torial may have a good influence to awaken us all to our duty 
in this respect. ANNA M. JACKSON. 





FRIENDS’ 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


Philadelphia.— 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m.; First-day 
School, 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
li a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


a.m.; 


Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 


nues), at 11 a.m. 


Brooklyn.— ; 
Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 
Street and Boerum Place), 11 a.m. 

‘Washington City.- 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 

Chicago. 

Atheneum Building (26 Van buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


» 


Ist mo. 6th (7th day ).—Normal class 
for First-day workers, at 2.30 
p.m. “Classes in the Organization and 
Testimonies of the Society of Friends; ” 
director, Edward B. Rawson; special 
topic for the day, “The Meeting for 
Worship—Ministers—Elders.” 


school 


Ist mo. 6th (7th-day).—The Girard 
Avenue Young Friends’ Association will 
hold its meeting Seventh-day evening. 


Ist mo. 7th (1st-day).—Frankford 
Meeting attended by Quarterly Meeting 
Committee, at 10.30 a.m. 


Ist mo. 7th Ist-day ).—Race Street. 
Philadelphia, after-meeting conference at 
11.45; general subject, “ Poverty.” Sub- 
ject for the day, “ Food and Drink.” 


Ist mo. 8th (2d-day).—Philadelphia 
Young Friends’ Association, in the Audi- 
torium, Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, at 
8 p.m. General subject, “Scope of 
Young Friends’ Association Activity; ” 
subject for the evening, “ Young Friends’ 
Association Work in Relation to the 
Meeting and Its Activities,’ introduced 
by William W. Birdsall and Ellis W. 


sacon. 


Ist mo. 9th (3d-day).—Camden, N. J., 
Young Friends’ Association, at the meet- 
ing house, Seventh and Market Streets, 
at 8 p.m. 


Ist mo. 10th (4th-day).—Oxford, Pa., 
Young Friends’ Association, at home of 
Annie 8S. Reynolds, North Third Street. 


Ist mo. 13th (7th-day).—Normal class 
for First-day school teachers of primary 
and younger children, at 2.30 
director, Cora H. Carver. 


classes 


p-m.; 








Ist mo.’ 13th (7th-day).—New York 
Monthly Meeting, at Fifteenth Street 
and Rutherfurd Place, New York, at 2.30 
p.m. Philanthropic meeting in the even- 
ing (Purity Alliance). 


Ist mo. 13th (7th-day).—Annual 
meeting of the National Purity Alliance 
in the meeting house, Fifteenth Street 
and Rutherfurd Place, New York City. 


Ist mo... 14th (Ist-day). 
Meeting, Pa., Friends’ 


Plymouth 
Association. 


Ist mo. 14th (Ist-day).—Reading 
meeting attended by Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee, at 11 a.m. 


Ist mo. 15th (2d-day) 
terly Meeting at Fairfax 
Va.; ministers and elders, 
fore, at 3 p.m. Isaac and Ruth Wilson, 
of Bloomfield, Ontario, and Reuben P. 
and Myrtle Kester, of Grampian, Pa., are 
expected in attendance. 


Fairfax Quar- 
(Waterford), 


ith day be- 


Ist mo. 20th (7th-day ).—** Week- 
End ” Conference at Germantown, Phila- 
delphia. 
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Ist mo. 21st (1st-day).—Germantown, 
at 10.30 a.m.; Frankford, at 10.30 a.m.; 
Green Street, at 10.30 a.m.; Fairhill, at 
3.30 p.m., and Girard Avenue, at 11 a.m., 
meetings attended by “ week-end” con- 
ference visitors. Germantown meeting 
attended by Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee. 

In the January St. Nicholas, 8. E. For- 
man begins his “ Stories of Useful Inven- 
tions,” which are designed to unfold the 
fascinating history tied up in the com- 
mon things of life. One who reads the 
first chapter will discover how much of 
interest there is in the life history of one 
match. 


The Atlantic Monthly for the first 
month ef the vear contains three nota- 
ble papers upon questions of  inter- 
national polities. Judge Francis C. 
Lowell, of the United States Circuit 
Court, upon “American Diplo- 
macy,” John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of 
State, upon “ The Chinese Boycott,” and 
Herbert H. D. Peiree, Third Assistant 
recretary of State, upon “The Mujik 


and the New Regime in Russia.” 


writes 


A GRAPE CREAM OF TARTAR BAKING POWDER 


It makes the most delicious 
and healthful hot breads, 
biscuit and cake 


FREE FROM ALUM, LIME OR PHOSPHATIC ACID 


No other baking preparation or powder 
has equal leavening strength 
or healthful qualities 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 
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